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Englakd. — The memoirs of Thomas TJwins famishes the 
following anecdote of Turner. A young merchant travelling 
towards Bologoa, who knew nothing of Art and nothing of the 
reputation of artists, relates it to TJwins, who transcribes it 
in one of his letters from Italy : 

" I have fortunately met with a good-tempered, funny little elderly 
gentleman, who will probably be my travelling companion throughout 
the journey. He is continually popping his head out of the window to 
sketch -whatever strikes his fancy, and became quite angry because the 
conductor would would not watt for him while he took a sunrise view 
of Macerata. " ' D — n the fellow !' says he, ' he has no feeling.' 
He speaks but a few words of Italian, about as much of French, which 
two languages he jumbles together amusingly. His good temper, 
however, carries bim through all his troubles. I am sure you would 
love bim for his indefatigability in his favorite pursuit. From bis 
conversation he is evidently near kin to, if not absolutely, an artist. 
Probably you may know something, of him. The name on his trunk 
is J. W. or J. M. W\ Turner!" 

Having given the title of the book from which the above 
anecdote is taken, we quote passages from The Spectator, re- 
viewing tbe book. Thomas TJwins was born in 1782, and died 
in 1857 : 

" The life of Thomas Uwins may be termed absolutely uneventful. 
He held a medium course— in powers, in position, and in repute — from 

the cradle to' the tomb An early aptitude for art induced 

his father to place him with an engraver. Essays in water-color paint- 
ing, portraits, and designs for books succeeded : at one time he drew 
tbe fashions in Aekerman's Repository. At the age of thirty-five he 
visited France ; he resided in Scotland for some while, chiefly engaged 
in portrait painting." 

Subsequently he went to Italy. In 1833 he returned to Eng- 
land and went through a course of royal academical and govern- 
ment honors, which exercise no influence upon artistic reputa- 
tion anywhere else but in England. 

TJwins' reputation rests mainly upon works suggested by 
aspects of Life in Italy. These are conspicuous for " novelty, the 
evident truthfulness, the simple naturalness of the scenes, the 
free, happy, buoyant spirit of his Neapolitan peasantry,, and the 
fine feeling and sentiment which the painter threw into his 
composition." TJwins said of himself, writing from Italy : 

" I believe I am a truant from all the schools ; for, to tell you the 
honest truth, I have spent quite as much time in the open air amidst 
rocks and woods, and precipices, or in cottages among the simple in- 
habitants of the mountains, as I have in churches and picture-gal- 
leries None can tell but those who have come to the 

same feast with the same feelings — the excessive enjoyment I have had 
in these glorious scenes." 

Returning to the Spectator, we are told, that 

" TJwins was not a great artist, nor can he even be said to- have 
ever attained to being a good one in the technical point of view. Yet 
he was not without some genuine vocation for being a painter. There' 
Is an amenity of thought, of feeling, and of treatment in his works, 
which satisfies the uncritical gazer by the simple process of pleasing 
hiih; and which, though it is not wholly positive or individual enough 
to satisfy the critical, indicates to him that the painter was among the 
men who, however high they may rise, or however short they may 
come of the goal, have a natural right to paint 

" TJwin's personal character comes out bright from this record, as 
far as we can take a widow's tribute and a man's own letters as the ' 



test; but, indeed, the traits seem to be too clear to admit of much 
doubt. Integrity, unobtrusiveness, a sense of God in the world, the 
open-heartedness which finds continual cause for being grateful to his 
fellow-men, unreserved respect for those whom he considered his supe- 
riors in power, whether seniors or juniors, and a deep endearing under- 
current of domestic affection, are prominent. His habits were retir- 
ing, but his temper quick; spurting out here and there into 
It.ttle petulances, which may be easily forgiven; as when public criti- 
cism upon one of his most failing pictures elicits from him no more 
appropriate rejoinder than in this 'fast generation' 'the pleasures of 
imagination are at an end.' Radicalism, anti- Academicians, and 
Popery, come in for some hard names. His estimate of -his own 
powers seems to have been of that mixed kind common with men of 
the second order. There is throughout a great deal of self-deprecia- 
tion, evidently sincere — with a qualification ; and, along with this, 
discernible at intervals, a fund of quiet self-complacency, also sin- 
cere. ' I have done' a most extraordinary likeness of a naval officer.' 
< Weak 'as I am, unaccustomed to argument, and talking in a language 
of which I know little or nothing, I certainly made my Jesuit tremble 
in his shoes, and put him into an agitation from which all his school 
sophistry could not relieve, him.' He had an English respect for the 
respectable, and an English dislike of nonsense, such as carnival sugar- 
plum peltings." 

Some of the artist's own sayings in his letiers are worthy of 
note: • 

" I have really got good by coming to Italy. . . . ' . To tell 
you all that has passed through my mind, on examining the works 
of the great heroes of' Art would go beyond the measure of my 
sheet ; but I must venture to say that they certainly thought 
less about fine drawing and academic accuracy than, as students, we 
are led to believe. Raphael and Michael Angelo are full of inac- 
curacies, and abound in violations of all the precepts of the schools ; 
and Correggio is anything but a fine draughtsman. The style of 
thinliing in the two first is what we most admire, and the last is a 
fine example of style in painting. Ko one can enter the Vatican and 
the Sistine Chapel without having his conceptions of the powers of 
Art elevated. He seems to be holding communion with beings of a 
superior order, to be treading on new ground, and expatiating in a 
world which, though it may before have formed the matter of his 
waking dreams, has never before been brought round him in so 
tangible a shape, or so connected with his own business or his own 
bosom. I do not mean to argue from this that we ought to avoid the 
study of what is fine in form or accurate in delineation ; but I think 
the object and end of Art ought to be set more before students than 
it is." 

So say " all good men and true." Again : 

" The more I see of Art, the more I am convinced how entirely 
everything depends on the mind of the individual. They may talk of 
this school and that school, but a man of real genius is of no school — 
he stands alone ; his own mind is a little world, of which he is the all 
controlling sovereign." 

Some people' think that small pictures are marked with as 
much professional power as large ones. Let them rend what 
TJwins says : 

. " It is now many years ago, I met old Landseer in the street. . . . 
He said, 'I have just been admiring some of your compositions; but 
why do you do them so small? Any one of the little things I have 
seen, done on a large scale, would be sufficient to establish your repu- 
tion as a great painter.' I replied, ' My dear sir, you know how 
unfortunate I have been in my earlier studies ; that the best part of 
my life has been passed in learning to engrave; and if you do not 
know, I can tell you, that I feel my deficiency so much, I do not dare 
venture to expose it by painting large. The smallness of the size en- 
ables me to hide everything, 1 " 
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One of his reviewers says, " he was not a man of genius," 
and yet admits that the artist's feeling of enjoyment created en- 
joyment in the beholder of his works. According to our notions, 
this constitutes a man of genius. 

Mr. Ruskin, our readers are aware, superintended the ar- 
rangement for public exhibition of the immense collection of 
Turner drawings bequeathed to England by this artist. He ex- 
ecuted his task well, and at great personal sacrifice of time, if 
not money, through love for art, the artist, and tho public. As 
usual in that critical country, England, fault must be found, so 
one of " the press " questions, the details of -the arrangement in 
some minor particular, and to this Mr. Buskin replies. "We 
allude to the circumstance in order to quote, first, what Mr. 
Ruskin states in regard to the conditions of the durability of 
water-color drawings. 

I believe that some colors are indeed liable to darken in perpetual 
shade, but not while occasionally exposed to moderate light, as these 
drawings will be in daily use; nor is any liability to injury, even by 
perpetual shade, as yet demonstrable with respect to the Turner draw- 
ings; on the contrary, those which now form the great body of the 
national collection were never out of Turner's house until his death, 
and were all kept by him in tight bundles or in clasped books ; and all 
the drawings so kept are in magnificent preservation, appearing as if 
they bad been just executed, while every one of those which have been 
in the possession of purchasers and exposed in frames, are now faded 
in proportion to the time and degree of their exposure ; the lighter 
hues disappearing, especially from the skies, so aa sometimes to leave 
hardly a trace of the cloud forms. For instance, the great Yorkshire 
series is, generally speaking, merely the wreck of what it was once.* 
That water-colors are not injured by darkness is also sufficiently 
proved by tho exquisite preservation of missal paintings, when the 
books containing them have been little used. 

And secondly, to show Mr. Buskin's peculiar defence of one 
of his " hyperbolical " statements. 

I have asserted that, in a given drawing (named as one of the chief 
in the series), Turner's pencil did not move over the thousandth of an 
inch without meaning ; and you charge this expression with extrava- 
gant hyperbole. On the contrary, it is much within the truth, being 
merely a mathematically accurate description of fairly good execution 
in either drawing or engraving. It is only necessary to measure a 
piece of any ordinarily good work to ascertain this. Take, for in- ' 
stance, Finden'a engraving at the 180th page of Rogers's poems, in 
which the face of the figure, from the chin to the top of the brow, 
occupies just a quarter of an inch, and the space between the upper 
Up and chin, as nearly as possible, one-seventeenth of an inch. The 
whole mouth occupies one-third of this space, say one-fiftieth of an 
inch, and within that space both the lips and the much more difficult 
inner corner of the mouth, are perfectly drawn and rounded, with 
quite successful and sufficiently subtle expression. Any artist will 
assure you, that in order to draw a mouth as well as this, there must 
be more than twenty gradations of shade in the touches; that is to 
say, in this case, gradations changing, with meaning, within less than 
the thousandth of an inch. 

But this is mere child's play. compared to the refinement of any first- 
rate mechanical work — much more of brush or pencil drawing by a 
master's hand. In order at once to furnish you with authoritative 
evidence on this point, Iwrote to Mr. Kingsley, tutor of Sidney-Sussex 
College, a friend to whom I always have recourse when I want to be 
precisely right in any matter — for his great knowledge both of mathe- 
matics and of natural science is joined, not only with singular powers 
of delicate experimental manipulation, but with a keen sensitiveness 

* The cloud-tonne which hare disappeared from the drawings may be seen in 
the engravings. 



to beauty in art. His answer, in its final statement respecting 
Turner's work, is amazing even to me, and will, I should think, be 
more so to your readers. Observe the successions of measured and 

tested refinement. Here is No. 1 : 

The finest mechanical work that I know which is not optical is that done by 
Nobevt in the way of ruling lines. I have a series ruled by him on glass, giving 
actual scales from -000024 and -000018 of an inch, perfecUy correct to these places 
of decimals,* and he has executed others as fine as -O00012, though I do not know 
how far he could repeat these last with accuracy. 

This is No. 1, of precision. Mr. Kingsley proceeds to No. 2 : 

But this is rude work compared to the accuracy necessary for the construction 
of the object glass of a microscope such as Bosse turns out. 

I am sorry to omit the explanation which follows of the ten lenses 
composing such a glass, " each of which must be exact in radius arid 
in surface, and all have their axes coincident;" but it would not be in- 
telligible without the figure by which it is illustrated, no f pnss to 
Mr-.Kingsley'B N«. 3 : • 

I am tolerably familiar (he proceeds) with the actual grinding and polishing of 
lenses and specula, and have produced by my own hands some by no means bad 
optical work, and I have copied no Email amount of Turner's work, and I still look 
with awe at the combined delicacy and precision of his hand; it beats optical 
work out of sight. In optical work, as in refined drawing, the hand goes beyond 
the eye,+ and one has to depend upon the feel ; and when one has once learned 
what a delicate affair touch Is, one gets a horror of all coarse work, and is ready 
to forgive any amount of feebleness, sooner than that boldness which is akin to 
impudence. In optics, the distinction is easily seen when the work is put to trial;, 
but here, too, as In drawing, it requires an educated eye to tell the difference when 
the woik is only moderately bad ; but with " bold " work nothing can be seen but 
distortion and fog, and I heartily wish the same result would follow the same kind 
of handling in drawing; but here, the boldness cheats the unlearned by looking - 
like the precision of the true man. It is very strange how much better our ears 
are than our eyes in this country : if an ignorant man were to be " bold " with a 
violin, he would not get many admirers, though his boldness was far below that of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred drawings one sees. 

The words which I have italicized in the above extract are those 
which were surprising to me. I knew that Turner's was as refined as 
any optical work, hut had no idea of its going beyond it. Mr. Kings- 
ley's word " awe *' occurring just before, is, however, as I have often 
felt, precisely the right one. When once we begin at all to understand 
the work of any truly great executor, such as that of any of the three 
great Venetians (Tintoret, Titian, and Veronese), Correggio or Turner, 
the awe of it is something greater than can be felt from the most 'stu- 
pendous natural scenery. For the creation of such a system as a high 
human intelligence endowed with its ineffably perfect instruments of 
eye and hand, is a far more appalling manifestation of Infinite Power, 
than the making either of seas or mountains. After this testimony to 
the completion of Turner's work, I need not at length defend myself 
from the charge of hyperbole in the statement that, "as far as I know, 
the galleries of Europe may- be challenged to produce one sketch that 
shall equal the chalk study No. 45, or the feeblest of the memoranda 
in the 71at and fallowing frames.'' 

Feanoe. — The Courrier des Etats Unis says that ode of the 
halls in the new Lonvre was to have been .decorated by 
Couture, but that for some reason which has not transpired 
the commission has been withdrawn. Couture, much vexed by 
this proceeding, has refused to finish a picture for the Emperor 
about half completed, representing the baptism of the imperial 
prince, and for which the imperial family have eiven numerous 
sittings. The powers of Art and of government are opposed to 
each other. "We " back " Art. Michael Aogelo gained his point 
in an artistic struggle with the Pope, aod Couture the artist 

* That is to say, accurate in measures estimated in millionth* of inches. 

t In. case any of your readers should question the use, in drawing, of work too 
fine for the touches to be individually seen, I quote a sentence from my " Elements 
of Drawing." "All fine coloring, like fine drawing, is delicate — so delicate, that If 
at last you see the color you are putting on, you are putting on too much'. Too. 
ought to feel a change wrought In the general tone by touches which are lndlvidu - 
ally too pale to be seen." 
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will be equally successful with Napoleon the emperor. — The 
public exhibition in Paris of the works of modern artists will 
take place on the 15th of April next. 

"Works of Art sent to the Paris Exhibition for 1859, to open 
in April next, are subject to certain conditions, one or two of 
which we quote. Each artist exhibiter is obliged to send with 
his works a document stating his name, place of birth, the name 
of his master, and an account of the medals (recompenses) 
obtained by his productions. Three classes of medals are 
, offered to exhibiters for competition — 1st. class of the value of 
$300; 2d class of tlie value of $100; 3d class of the value of 
$50, and a medal of honor of the value of $800 to the artist 
who produces a work of signal excellence. The receipts of the 
exhibition are to be devoted to the purchase of works exhibited. 
The price of admission on week- days is one franc ; on Sundays 
the galleries are free to the public. There is to be, in connec- 
tion with the exhibition, and under the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, a lottery, the prizes in which are to be such works of 
art as may be selected by an authorized commission, who are to 
judge of their value, and purchase accordingly. Tickets, two 
francs each. 

Italy — Florence.— At Florence, the exterior of the Duomo 
has undergone a complete restoration, as well aa the Campanile ; 
the facade of Santa Oroce, left unfinished for so many years, is 
being completed, according the original design ; and though the 
work proceeds but slowly (the facing not having reached more 
than 12 feet from the ground), there is now every expectation 
that the facade will shortly be finished in a manner worthy of 
Florence. I do not know if you have heard anything of' the 
subscription recently set on foot for the completion of the west- 
ern front of the Duomo. It is conceived in a very ingenious 
mauner, the subscribers being divided into three classes, the 
highest paying, if I remember rightly, aboot ninepence a week, 
and the lowest something like a penny. The subscription will 
extend over three years ; and on the completion of the work, 
the subscribers who have interested themselves in procuring 
subscriptions to a certain uumber, as well as the collectors, will 
be presented with medals and certificates, in acknowledgment 
of their services. It is also stated iu the programme that spe- 
oial masses will be instituted for the benefit of the souls of 
deceased members. This subscription is under the patronage of 
the Grand Duke, his prime minister, and several members of 
the court; and when I left Florence it was proceeding very 
satisfactorily, more than the requisite number of names having 
been enrolled. It is to be hoped that this praiseworthy under- 
taking will be carried out in a proper manner, as the west end 
of the cathedral has loog been an eyesore, and is rendered yet 
more unsightly by the clumsy expedient, resorted to some time 
in the last century, to conceal its bareness by painted pilas- 
ter and festoons in the worst possible taste. It is to be hoped, 
if there are any superfluous funds, that they may be employed 
in completing*- the cornice round the base of the dome,, which 
will render the exterior of the cathedral at Florence one of the 
most complete monuments in Italy. This work, if ever it is 
finished, must be so by the contributions of the people alone, as 
the government has already contracted so heavy a debt in the 
improvement of the city, the construction of public latrines, the 
formation of new piazzas, etc., that it really has no money to 
spare. The people are heavily taxed already, and various 
means have been resorted to, to pay the present debt: the tax 
paid by foreigners for their Carta di Soggiorno is nearly treble'd ; 



and the price of tobacco has been raised, which latter has caused 
much discontent. 

A few days ago, the committee appointed to adorn the empty 
niches of the cot-tile of the Ufiizzi with statues of illustrious 
Florentines, presented a report to the government to the effect 
that the work had been completed, and praying the government 
to take the statues under its charge. The whole of the niches are 
now filled, and contain statues of various degrees of merit of 
Orcagna, Michael Angelo, Arnolfo, Bruoelleschi, Dante, Galileo, 
Boccaccio, Andrea del Sarto, Redi, Amerigo Vespucius, Machia- 
velli, Guicciardini, and many more Florentine celebrities. It 
somewhat lessens one's regret at the licensed gambling prac- 
tised in Italy, to know that these statues have been erected 
from the proceeds of the lottery of the State. 

There seems a great mania just now for erecting statues in 
Tuscany; for the Florentines, not content with the monstrous 
monument in the church of Santa Croce, and perhaps desirous 
of atoning for their ancestors' neglect of their great poet, are 
about to erect a statue to Dante. — Cor.oftlie Builder. 

Gbhmakz — Munich (Sept. 1858). — The third art exhibition 
here has given rise to a series of festivals in which lagerbier 
and the divine art of Raphael have had their full share. The 
city authorities gave to the artists a Keller Fest, or a lagerbier- 
saloon banquet, for which, at the rate of five pints for each 
artist, 7,000 seidel of beer were provided. The waiters were 
dressed in a picturesque costume, consisting of a scarlet jacket, 
black velvet pants reaching to the knee, white stockings, and a 
cap with feathers and ribbons. The waiteresses, who had been 
picked up among the prettiest girls of a town in which all girls 
are pretty, appeared in the national costume, with white lace 
in the form of a chain (Ketten) — a hood in the shape of a cross 
(Biege Ikaube), and silk dresses, and they looked like sweet little 
angels. A theatre was arranged in the salooD, where all sorts 
of comical farces were performed to the great gratification of 
the guests, many of whom made themselves comfortable on the 
floor, in true Turkish fashion, while others were seated on 
benches, or standing. Few saw what was going on on the 

stage, and not many heard, but all laughed ; even Count F , 

the grave minister, was frequently seen to expand his ordioary 
diplomatic, aristocratic smile into a bond, fide plebeian shout of 
merriment. Everybody of distinction, or of would-be distinc- 
tion, was there of course. Soaring above all, appeared the 
veteran ex-King Louis, the indefatigable patron of Art, and 
the enthusiastic friend of artists. The whole was a glorious 
scene — music, lagerbier, a theatre, and distinguished guests ! 
But the crowning grace of all was wantiog, — woraaD, who, as 
Lord Palmerston recently declared, is not yet expeoted in Europe 
to take part in festive occasions. As far, however, as a festival 
can be successful without women (always making allowances 
for the pretty waiteresses present) the festival of Munich-was so 
in the highest degree. Illuminations closed the festivity; every 
guest carried a torch in his hand, and the whole company 
marched in procession through the beautiful adjoining ground, 
until all separated, there being no statistical accounts given of 
the artists who reached their homes on that night, and of those 
who were detained on the wayside by various adventures. On 
Sept. 23, they all made an excursion on the water to Starnberg 
and the Rottmanns Hill in gondolas, decked out with brilliant 
colors, and attended by the best singers. On reaching the sum- 
mit of the bill, a platform was erected in true Yankee style, 
and grandiloquent speeches were made that might have been 
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made in one of the American mutual admiration societies. Bnt 
the usual platitudes were here enlivened by unusual wit. A 
royal councillor made a spicy oration, or capuchin sermon, as the 
waggish artists of Munich call such efforts, and a gifted child of 
Switzerland held forth in a Btrain of humor which made the 
raountaios ring with laughter. "When the speechifying was 
over, the bugle was sounded to summon the singers to the 
stand; and as soon as the musical programme was over, 
another bugle-sound invited to the dance. Here might have 
been seen some of the most bewitching Hues of Manich, 
forgetting all their literary and artistic pretensions, and con- 
centrating the little genius vouchsafed to them by the gods 
upon their large feet and jolly fat partners. The dancing 
took place in the woods; the weather was delightful, and 
when the waltzing was over, then followed the eating and 
drinking. But here we must be permitted to draw a veil over 
the scene. We dare not represent delicate sentimental German 
poetesses devouring large proportions of oxen and sheep, and 
swallowing barrels of beerl The most romantic part of the 
festival was the return to town by moonlight. The gondolas 
were illuminated, the musicians carrying the torcbes, and as the 
revellers floated along, the sentiment of the hour and of love- 
songs kept all awake who had survived the blandishments of 
Bacchus. Tho nest German national artists' festival will be 
held at Brunswick. — In engraving, the most recent products 
are Schwerdgeburth's outlines, illustrating the life of Luther. 
No. 1 shows Luther in his native town, Mfihra, preaching in 
the street, the orthodox clergymen not permitting him to offi- 
ciate in the church. No. 2. Luther's arrival in the "Wart-burg. 
No. 3. Luther, on his occasional excursion from the Wartburg, 
lingering at a tavern of Jena, the Black Bear Hotel, where he 
meets Swiss students on their way to "Wittenberg, merchants, 
and all sorts of people, with whom he holds friendly converse 
tin the great question of the day. The Black Bear Hotel is a 
gem. The old-fashioned drawers and benches, and big furnace 
with its crackling wood-fire and pots boiling and seething over 
it, the barrels and babies of the house, and the good landlady, 
fat landlord, and barking dogs, trunks, carpet-bags, and boot- 
jacks, all huddled together in one room, and conspicuous over all 
the many customers, travellers, and peddlers, drinking, smoking, 
playing cards, chatting, laughing, and carousing in the little room, 
appears the burly figure of the sturdy German reformer. No. 4. 
Luther's marriage at Wittenberg, with Catherine Bora, the ex- 
nun, June 13, 1525. The wedding takes place in the house of 
the bride's friend, the townclerk Reidenbach. The officiating 
clergyman is the Rev. M. Bugenhagen. Many personal friends 
of both parties are represented as well as Luther himself, after 
the portraits of Lucas Cranach. The whole proceeding seems to 
have been marked by great simplicity. "Even an ugly old dog 
was permitted to remain in the room and to bark while the cler- 
gyman pronounced the blessing upon the happy pair. No. 5. 
Luther in the circle of his family on Christmas evening, 1536. 
This is a charming picture of domestic happiness. The Christ- 
mas-tree, splendidly lit up, with thousands of little trifles rest- 
ing upon its branches ; the children hover around it with intense 
delight, the youngest child sitting upon the mother's lap. 
Luther has the lute in his hand, probably playing 

" Vom Himmel hoch, da komm ich her." 

Besides the children only two friends of Luther are present, 
and Aunt Lehne, who warms herself near the fire, before which 
is stretched out a cat, enjoying the warmth of the stove. No. 6. 



Luther's farewell of his family, Jan. 23, 1546. His right arm- 
rests on his wife, his left on his only surviving daughter Mar- 
garet. Lucas Cranach, Bugenhagen, Melanchthon, Luther's eld- 
est son Johannes, and his two younger sons, and Aunt Lehne, 
alt busy with preparations for the journey, are present. Luther 
looks sorrowful, but vigorous. His heart may have been 
broken ; but his thoughtful mtnd was unimpaired. No. 7, and the 
last engraving, is the rnost important of all. It represents Luther 
before the Diet -at "Worms. The original piotnre, after which it 
has been taken, is in the possession of Marie Pawlowoa, grand- 
duchess of Russia. Charles V., his brother and successor, Ferdi- 1 
nand of Austria, and surrounding the emperor and the arch- . 
dukes, are the favorers of the Reformation. Frederic the Wise 
of Saxony, Joachim of Brandenburg, Louis of Bavaria, and the • 
enemies of the great Reformer, the cardinals and electors of 
Cologne, Treves, and a host of priests. Among the generals, 
the greatest on the engraving is Pappenheim. Luther standi 
modestly, almost humbly, in front of the emperor. On his 
side towers the insolent form of Johann Eck of Treves. But 
the great Reformer seems to ignore the latter 's presenoe 
and deliberately utters the bold and noble words which '■ 
have immortalized his name in history. — Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. Joseph Arneth's " Gingue- Cento- Cameen und Arbeiten 
des Benvenuto Cellini und seiner Zeitgenossen in dew, K. K. 
Mum und AntihenJcabinet^ has been published in a magnificent ' 
style at the expense of the Austrian Imperial- Academy of 
Sciences, in Vienna, and is a contribution of inestimable value 
to the Art literature of Cellini's time- 

Rome. — Among the German sculptors here, who enjoy the- 
greatest amount of patronage, may be mentioned Professor- 
Troschel, of Berlio, who has executed many charming pieces of 
statuary for the Tortonia palace ; and Professor E. "Wolff, among 
whose most recent and most admirable productions is a statue - 
of Psyche, 

Paris. — An unusual number of American artists are here this winter. 
Wood, of Baltimore, has finished a nice copy of Rosa Bonheur's plough 
irig scene, and is now at work upon a copy of Titian's Madonna in the 
Louvre. — White is busy finishing up orders. — May is at work on pic- 
tures for the next exhibition. — Yewell, who is luckiest of the young 
artists, has received an order to copy two Bouchers from the same 
gentleman who bought his copy of B>osa Bonheur.— Wilson, of Phila- ' 
delphia, Anibali and , of Providence, are making atudieB from the 

modern French School. — Cranch has gone to Italy, and Eotherrael, 
who is now at Munich, is expected here in a faw days. 

A want long felt by Americans visiting Paris is'likely to be answered. * 
It is proposed to establish a gallery in some central location, in which 
our artists can exhibit their pictures. Several resident Americans 
have generously offered to subscribe a sum sufficient to defray the pre- 
liminary expenses. — Evening Post. 



Pboftjbeness — that is to say, mere arithmetical superiority 

is one of the chief elements of beauty in natural scenery. A 
single leaf has beauty to microscopic inspection ; but only a rich 
foliage is beautiful to a freely wandering eye. Does this depend 
upon association ? No ; it depends upon, it proceeds from, the 
positive power of Much, when contrasted with Little, to fill 
the soul and to satisfy the emotion. — Blachie. 

Painters. — Their works are at ooce their actions and their 
history, and a record of the taste and feelings of the times in 
which they flourished. — A. Cunningham. 



